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Reuben, the Hick Farmer of vaudeville, is a fiction as
dared as a Keystone Comedy. Even small country towns have
been urbanised in appearance and in temper. Movies,
advertising mail order houses, ease of travel have undermined
the cracker-barrel on which the traditional rural philoso-
pher sat. Tae last great effort to impose rural moral standards,
prohibition, has failed and legal puritanism now finds its
political driving force in urban Catholicism not in rural
Protestantism, Pin-up girls, not booze, are the enemy to be
extirpated by the arm of ^ the law and the dangerous
seductions of Esquire are not burning topics in the corn belt.
The urbanization of the American country has followed
fairly closely on the urbanization of the American city, on
its comin^-of-age, its acceptance of the fact that a city is not
merely an overgrown village and that city life is $ new way
of life to be learned. And it is in the American cities, outside
New York and a few of the older eastern regional capitals,
that the coining-of-age of the American way of life can be
most easily seen.
The American cities were and are very unlike ours. There
is no real capital; New York might be a playground for
socially ambitious Westerners, or even for Bostonians or
Philadelphia!^ anxious to relax a lirtle, but persons whose
position on the Main Line or on Beacon Street was secure,
did not seek to climb to Fifth or later to Park Avenue.
Distances were too great for social centralization and the idea
of Washington as a social centre is older than the New Deal
but not much. A city like Seattle, like Louisville, like
Cleveland, like Milwaukee, bred its own society, imposed its
own standards, refusing scions of great Boston dynasties
admission into the best brewing circles of Milwaukee, not
taking too seriously the visitors to Louisville for whom it
was merely the home of the Kentucky Derby,
The towns grew few or none of the English provincial town
complexes. They knew they were not as big as New York
(the only American city that can afford to call itself "little old
New York") or even Chicago, but they had their own
standards, their own society, Mark Twain settled down in
Hartford; Howells had doubts about his quitting Boston for
New York; so great a newspaperman as William Allen White
stayed in Emporia all his days; and as for persuading a citizen